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0tl)Ultr. 

Abide from the interest immediate); attached to th«opmioiii and nUD- 
uer of thought which characteriie the works of a powerAil author, there 
is always an equal curiosity to know his life and character; to trace 
through the Tarious vicisBitudee peculiar to his situation, the correepond- 
ing and progressive forms of his will and disposition, his feelings and 
taste. The simple Tolume of his works, though beautiful everywhere 
with the gems of thought, fancy, and passion, is insufGcieDt to show the 
internal sources of his power as a man ; sources, not all native, not all 
peculiar to him as a minister of truth, hut many of them moulded hy 
suffering, many by labor, all by hope ; hope, too, not founded only on 
the consoioos possession of genius, but partly on sympathy with univer- 
sal weakness, partly on the ever-present ideal of a universal and glo- 
rious destiny. Whatever is the Intimate effect of genius alone, is ad- 
mirable in itself; but those changes . of will and energy, that gradnal 
waning of enthusiasm, as the whole man is developed by his fellow-men 
and culture, these are lies that bind him to us all. Among men of 
genius there is, perhaps, none whose life affords a fuller gratification to 
this curiosity than Schiller. Indeed, it is almost impossible in him to 
separate the mthar from the man. It is necessary, in a great measure. 
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to unite them. As in hm culture and bia works, there is traceable a con- 
tinuous progress, so in his life there are circumslatices asaodated with, 
and influeuciugeach stepof his mind. Properly to appreciate either, ne 
must know both ; both known, the value of such a man is beyond all 
estimate. 

In 1773, at the early age of fourteen, our anthor was sent, at the 
solidtation of the Grand-Duke of Wurlemberg, to a school instituted by 
the latter, and designed as a sort of National Academy for teaching all 
professions by the mental and physical tyranny of military discipline. 
Under this discipline Schiller read medicine at Stuttgard. The original 
sketch of "The Robbers" was completed here in 1778, and probably 
owed much of its fiery discontent and restless desire of change and free- 
dom, embodied in the hero, to the irksome situation of the Franz von 
Moor at Stuttgard. "The Robbers," however, was not published till he 
had completed his studies in medicine, and received an appointment as 
surgeon in a regiment He then published it on his own responsibility. 
In the dengn of the work itself there is no blow deliberately aimed at 
virtue or society, if we judge from the tenor of the author's life and cha- 
racter ; but, filled as it is with all the ammunition of disordered passion 
and immature thought, that it should have been considered a magazine 
of innovation is not strange. The people praised it ; the Grand-Duke did 
not. Schiller's father, at the bidding of the Grand-Duke, censured iL 
Goethe, very naturally, abhorred it. " If," says he, " I were a God, and 
deliberating whether I should create th^ world, and foresaw that in that 
worid Schiller's ' Robbers * should appear, I would not create it" So 
much for the design and efiect of "The Robbers." Yet more. The 
Grand-Duke insisted that the young author should plod at medidne. 
The youth rebelled and \e!t, and hence we have, instead of Schiller try- 
ing to tie np bones and arteries, and making pills for digestion and 
headai:^e, Schiller the Poet, not confined to one science, but ever darting 
forth the swift arrows of thought into al! aria and sciences, assimilating 
all into the strong muscle and the delicate vein of geaius. After a secret 
riut to Manheim to see his tragedy represented, he thus writes lo the 
man^r: "If Germany shall one day recognize in me a dramatic poet, 
I must date the epoch fi^]m the last week." 

But there must be an escape from Stuttgard and tiie jealous friendship 
of the Orand-Duke. The people are in the tumult of a public festival. 
The Grand-Duke Paul of Russia has cornel Everybody is delirious with 
iaj. The master and the apprentice, the master and the schoolboy, all 
ue at the festival. The pomp and splendor of nobiiity are arrayed at 
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the festivBl. — ^But vhere is Schiller ! Far up an infinite eeriea of stair- 
CKsee near the region of perpetual congelation, indulging freely in as 
good nine as poverty can command, talking over the prospect with a 
wayward classraate and " chnm." His "chum," however, is not his con- 
fident The " chnm " is yet lo be a military man. He is not inclined to 
sympathize with the enthusiasm of the poet The latter walks out a 
block or two to Streicher's room. Streicher is playing a melancholy tune 
on the clavigo. The mosiciaQ is suddenly startled &om his wavy rever- 
ies by " A Sail ! A Sail 1 1" He agrees that any change is reform, and the 
determination and plnn are the work of a moment They pack np their 
wardrobes, but neglect to packiny florins — no,great difference between 
• the deserters in this respect ; Schiller, twenty-three ; Streicher, twenty- 
eight The disguises are adjusted, Schiller takes a farewell look at 
"meine mutter," and this grand army is en, route for the neit province. 
There they go, saying little, but thinking grand things. The musician 
is busied in composing for some great occasion which fancy has just pre- 
sented him. The poet is elet^rifying thousands with Fieaco, into whom 
he has already breathed the daring of conspiracy. They are arrived at 
the Gate, where the musings are interrupted by the Lieutenant of the 
Guard : " Halt ! Who's there )" " Dr. Bitter and Dr. Wolf, both bound 
to Esslingen." "Pass." 

But our space will not permit a minute combinatjon of the life and 
works of Sdiiller, as influendng each other. Suffice it to say, that his 
flight from Stnttgard immediately confirmed his life for authorship ; 
authorehip more varied than that of any writer of his age, and yet, in the 
distinct provinces of criticism, dramatic and lyric poetry, history, and( to 
some extent, philosophy, presenting uniformly a high degree of excel- 
lence. 

To examine any one of those distiuct phases of literature ic connec- 
tion with any single name, would require more time and space than our 
limits would permit; and it will. only be necessary briefly to review 
Schiller's excellence in one department 

The minor poems and ballads of every true poet afford as favorable 
material for estimating the scope and characteristics of his genius as any 
of those works in which the object is to present a greater variety of 
thought, by reason of an enlarged plan. If Millon had written nothing 
but his Odes to Joy and Melancholy, these would have been of them- 
selves sufficient to evince a capacity for greater works. If Schiller had 
written nothing but the Walk, the Artist, the Four Ages, the Diver, and 
the Lay of the Bell, these would have sufficed as foundations for the 
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more magnifioeut, but not more perfect, atruotures of Don Carlos, Wal- 
. leD8t«iQ, and the Moid of Orleans. In these poems we have also the 
best clue to the author's ideas of life and men, of Art and Civilization. 

"The Diver " is a ballad taken from a legend of one of the Ungs of 
Sicily in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The ballad opens with the 
address of the king to hia knights and squires. He throws a goblet of 
gold into " the howling Charybdis below." The knigbts and the squiree 
were silent 

The; looked on the dlsouil and wTige profoiuid, 

And the peril chill'd back averf thought of the priie. 



And all, as before, heard in eilence the King, 
Till a jouth, with an aspect unfearing but gentie, 

'Mid the tramulaua aquires stepp'd out from the rtog, 
nnbackling bia girdle and doffing bii mantle ; 

And the mnrmuring crowd, aa the; parted asunder. 
On the stately bo; cast theur looks of wonder. 

Then follows a description which is nowhere aurpaased for its tmth 
and grandeur, yet everywhere preserving the muaical flow of the verse : 

And It bubbles and aeetbee, and it hiasea and roan, 
Ab when £re is with water commix'd and coatendji^ ; 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin np^oen. 
And flood upon flood harries on, DSTerending; 

And it never will rest, nor from travail b« fi'ee. 

Like a sea that is laboring the birth of a sea. 

The spell of the apectatoia at the leap of the youth and the sadden 
calm are powerfully harmonized. The beauty of the ^ng's danghter 
and the sternness of the father are contrasted in strong light. The 
temptation to quote from any part of this ballad is almost irremstible. 
Sufficient, however, has been given to ahow that in the difficult sphere 
of ballad-writing Schiller haa shown capacities for description, and the 
simplicity of narrative verse, unsurpaesed by any author. It is not pre- 
tended that they are the highest class of poems, or that they are the best 
of bis works, but that tbeir e:[cellencea are not on that account leaa 
■triking or peculiar to the author. 

Among Schiller's minor poems The Walk, The Artist, and The Four 
Ages, are intended only to exhibit bis peculiar ideas of the influence of 
Art in Civilization. They ore generally less interesting considered aput 
.&om the value of bis views, and are neceeaarily more elaborate. They 
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are also of much greater length, and hence the greater difficulty of 
quoting any part with justice to the whole. 

"The Lay of the Bell" ia a poem singularly beautiful and ingenious 
in design, and presents, under the continued simile of the Bell, the gra- 
dual development of the man. It is characterized more than any other 
of his poems by those pleasant ineidenta and reflections drawn from real 
life, which aSbrd a grateful relief from the tedium and occasional ob- 
scurity of his- didactic poems, wliich convey Invariably the author's pecu- 
liar tenets concerning the value of Art, and his enthusiastic fondness for 
tracing the progress of a Poet's ideal throughout the mazes of history. 
Few of his poems, from the prevalence of this disposition to theorize and 
idealize, exhibit any fuU descriptions from real life. Fen found their in- 
terest on depth of feeling, few on love, none on humor, " The Lay of 
the Boll" differs from these only in being less elaborate, but more spirit- 
ed. He traces the formation of the Bell from the day to the headng, 
from the healing to the casting, from the casting to the moulding, from 
the moulding to the hanging, and thence to its various uses: 

Deep hid within thU uelber cell, 

Wh&t ^rce vitli Fire ia moulding thus, 
In yonder airy tower shall ilwell, 

And witnesa wide and tar aim. 
It ibaU, in later days, unfuling, 

Booae many a year to rapt emotion ; 
lU eolema voies with Hirrow wailing, 

Or choral chiming to devotion. 
Whatever Fate to man may bring, 

Whatever weal or woe befall, 
That raetal tongue shall backward ring 

The warning moral drawo from all. 

Many passages from this Lay might be qnoted, but none is sufficient 
of itself to ^ve an adequate idea of the vivid impression of the whole. 
Life-like is bis description of the bell tolling for the fire, the hurry and 
commotion of the dty, the crackling of the flames, the falling of the tim- 
bers ; sad Uie bell tolling the departure c^ (iiends. But time will per- 
mit us to quote but a few pasaages, full of all the peaceful assodations of 
the vesper-bell: 

While the moea is yielding now, 
Let the labor yield to leisure ; 
As the bird upon the bough. 
Loon the travail to the pleasure I 
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When the soft atari awaken, 

Baeb task be forsakeD I 
And the vesper-bell lulling tbe Earth into peace, 
If the maater still toil, chimes the workman's release! 

Homeward from the tasks of daj, 
Through the greeowood'a welcome way 
Wends the wanderer, blithe and cheerlj-, 
To the cottage loved so dearl; I 
And tbe «je and ear are meeting, 
Now, the slow sheep homeward bleating — 
Now, the wonted slieller near. 
Lowing the lustj-fronted steer ; 
Oreakii^;, dow tbe heavy wain 
Reels with the happy harvest grain. 
While, with many-colored leaves, 
Qlittera the garland on tbe sheaves; 
Far the mower's work is dons, 
And the young fol^' dance begnn I 
Desert street and quiet mart; 
Silence is in the city's heart ; 
And the social taper Itgbleth 
Each dear face tbat Hon nniteth ; 
While the gat« the town before 
Heavily swings with aullen ro&r I 

This, like many of these poems, has some reflections on the Revolu- 
tion then raging at its height of atrocity in Franca Such, however, are 
generally the least happy portions of Schiller's poems. 

We have now given specimens of Schiller's poems only in the two 
distinct classee of Ballads aad Odes. Imperfect most such be toward 
giving any idea to those who have not diligently read and studied his 
works, of the more general and powerful characteristics of his poetry. 
Few have succeeded so well in uniting harmoniously the forc« and 
beauty of intellect and imagination. Nowhere, in all his works, is there 
one, however lively the invention and tone, which does not show along 
tbe fiery train of mingled passion and fancy, somewhat of truth gleaned 
from rich mines of reflection, or deep stores of learning. It was his pecu- 
liarity, too, to leave, on every effort, numerous traces^of his own genius. 
While the intellect is constantiy charmed with rich invention, with in- 
spiring thoughts, the spell is never broken by one foreign note. The 
thought is always that of the Suabian poet, or a thought whose gilding 
and use are peculiarly his own. ffe U alv>agi original. 

Passing &om the consiiJeration of Schiller's poetry to that of his cha> 
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racter, ae young men, we owe him a debt of gratitude which can never 
be measured. For his earlj miafortunes and triala, his early hopes aud 
confidence, we cannot esteem him too highly. For his energy in want, 
and his courage in despair, for that high and ardent restlessness of soul, 
ever prompting him to new efforts, that enthusiastic worship of ideal ex- 
cellence, as well in Art as in character, and ihe success which all these 
noble qualities contributed to bis works, we owe him a debt which grati- 
tude can alone repay. u. 



Sa tl)t NiD l^all. 

Last-bobh of Yale I daughter of Eloquence! 
Thou who for agea wert a listless rock 
Deaf to the call of Doiaj elemeota^ 
The winds, and waves, acd the loud tbunder-ehoch. 
Whom Dotbiog from thy slumbere could unlock 
TQ] man stretched forth his arm aud bid thee riee— 
Thioe be this feeble song. Let me not mock 
Wbat I would celebrate : but may mine ejes 
Be elesr to see the matcbleu worth that iu thee lies. 

FaircBt of all thy aiaters I thou art young. 
Age hath not stole thj beantiea, nor bath time 
Around thy lofty brows bis gray locka flung ; 
But there (bou atandeet io thy strength sublime, 
Like rocks that do aspire on high to climb. 
Hiiae elder sisters took on thee with pride — 
A noble throng — Ihougb some are past their [nime, 
And staud in hidden beauty thee beside ; 
Xet lire they b their names, which time ebatl DOTer hide. 

With that pure fire which glowed in men of yore 
Do thou inspire us. We are come from where 
The old Atlantic surges on the sbote, 
Or where the orange trees perfume (he »ir. 
Or the wide prairies wave in beauty rare. 
Come we young patriots in our country's cause — 
Frienda to the right, but foes to those who dare 
Insult her might, or majesty, or laws — 
Traitors be Ihey, or kings, whose thrones are built on straws. 
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Breatba tbou on oa of tbat raygterioiu art. 
Which chanDS (be ear with her bewiCchiog toogue, 
And steak nov soft on the nnwilling heart, 
Aod now bean down the pasuoDS of the Ihroog, 
And then gout upward fearleeslj aad etrong, 
Borns OD her OVD resistless energies 
Until, like aogr; Jove, rerengiDg wrong, 
She pludcs the t^underbotta from out the sldea, 
And hurls them down on her presuoDptuoua enemies. 

And Oh 1 that thou wouldeat raise another thru. 
Whose triple voice shal! loudlj echo — right 
All o'er the contineut. Should Anarchv 
Throw off his chains, and raise thewatchword-^ght'. 
Then Eloquence— come forth I clothe thee in might t 
Sit lighhiing in thine eye, and oo th/ brov 
Thunder t Then raise th; potent arm and smite 1 
Beat down the lawless mon^iterl make him bowl 
Till be shall own nought so omaipotent as thou. 

So shall glad peace return, and with her bring 
This shining trophy to adorn Ihj brow- 
That thy proud children scom to be a thing 
To play the hypocrite, and fawu, and bow, 
And pawn the honor of their country nou — 
Aye — though he win her shattered liberty 
Whereon to rear a throne, and sits there — howt 
Sceptered in shame — a dastard deity, 
Clad in the glittering garb of splendid treacbeiy. 

But that's a dream. Though joy at sight of thee 
Into the mind like a fair vision springs, 
'Tie only for a momeui Thou and We 
Uust separate. The dim fore-shadowings 
Of fathomless futurity that brings 
Her train of greatness, glory, littleness, 
And all her strange uaraveling of things. 
Merge in reality ; and oo we press, 
like endless waves, and where we end. Oh ! who can gaets 

But let it come t Time I let thy coursers fly I 
For we are panting restlessly — and Oh I 
Bring what thou wilt — we ash not what, or why; 
But while we live, let us live nobly ; so 
Let us die. And thoogh we soon must leave 
We shall stand on this or on a foreign shore. 
And see tbm not, shall we forget thee t no t 
Bat haply come again and on thee pour 
Our grateful thanks, who did'st inspire os years before. 
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Hail 1 then, tbon beauteoua child of lonj d(»ire, 
Tims Bball have plucked ambitioa from her sphere, 
Oar endtcsg train of phantoms shall expire. 
And we invuiiblj ihall float in air. 
(h' in tlie earth, or sea — we know not where. 
Others ehall ctmte and go— and like us fail. 
And with Hi mingle; but thou sholtstanil — tliere— 
The brightest jewel in the crown of Yale, 
Which to destroy, or dim, long years shall not avail. 



PRIZE ESSAY. 

|](ml on Max's @Ul. 



WSLUBOaO', FA, 

RKTOiiDTiONa are not the logical effects of fortuitous ascl unnatural 
causes; nor yet the wayward, illogical eSects of natural causes. Thev 
are natural products of natural law ; natural law of whatever character 
being but tbe peculiar providence of God. 

Of this proposition the pbyaical world ^ords a most fitting illustration. 
She has not bequeathed to us, her of&pring, an unwritten history. Each 
age has left unwaating testimonials of its being ; and every epoch with 
nicest care has impressed upon imperishable tablets, the types of all it 
brought peculiar. The aggregate rock is the records of the one's ordi- 
nary toil : the individual fossilforous strata, of the other's sudden transi- 
tions and characterisdc creations. The evidence of the latter is not lees 
certain than the former. 

Humanity, like the earth, has made a transcript not only of her com- 
mon, uneventM life, but also of her special and tremendous reformations, 
and the new attendant organizations adapted to the altered conditions,-, 
under which they were to exist In the whole she has frankly confessed 
her own degradation ; for her violent transitions have ever been but setf- 
accnsadons, because manifestations, — now of resolute opposition to the 
ruinous march of her native forces, — now of desire to rouse them fimm 
&tal lethargy. In this degradation consists the necessity of revolution. 
For the powers of life intoxicated by its spirit, either wage, like the 
giants in the old myth, an unnatural war against the heavenly around 

Toi. xrt, 28 
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and above them; or aink into ruinous slumbers, like the chturued* 
wanderers in the Lotus-eating dime. From either of these conditions no 
gentle inSuence, however constant, is sufficient to remove them ; for pas- 
sion is strength incarnate; and Lethean slumbers less profound than 
dea&. 

In treating of the condition of the world at the time of Paul's appear- 
ing in Athens, the Jews may properly be passed in silence. Nor are 
they to be considered as referred to in the general observations made upon 
nations, inasmuch as the crisis in their Jiistoiy had passed : and the new 
life was already animatdng her body politic and religious. 

F^th is the substratum upon which every condition of life rests; and 
Nature, like a wise master-builder as she is, fashions the whole structure 
in keeping with its foundations. If the one be substantial and symmet- 
rical, she builds the other so ; but if insecure and at odd angles, still does 
she observe this law. There is that upon which futh depends for its 
quality. It is the character of the conception of the object of faith. 
Doubtless Adam knew God as he was. Not less certainly did his 
descendants lose that knowledge. Man's original faith stood in the full 
perfection and vigor of the oak with the growth of centuries, till tempta- 
tion, — the source of the Fall, — like a fresh and vigorous vine, year by 
year increasing itself by new shoota and adorning itself with new foliage, 
had clasped it in a too strong, a fatal embrace. Swiftly its branching 
arms, through which the Spirit, " like a mighty rushing wind," had 
swept, until they trembled in its fearful presence, decayed and dropped; 
the trunk itself slowly wasted by the elements, disappeared ; when, at the 
time of which we speak, its deeply sunk roots, clinging closely to the 
■earth, deriving thence a sickly Hfe, were all that remmned.^The auper- 
Btructure of Society — in its limited relations of individuals and more 
general relations of nations — taking shape from such a foundation, could 
not be otherwise than an infirm, unsightly mass. Above it, ignorance 
and superstition reared their clouded crests, and covered with a " woree 
than Stygian darkness," whatever of good life may have retained. 
Through the darkness, at gloomy intervals, had some Poet or Moralists 
arisen, like a Pharos, the last, the forlorn hopes of the world ; but they 
served only to show how dark was the night in which humanity was 
slumbering. If revolution has proved a necessity for ordinary reforma- 
tions, here it was doubly so. It alone could dig up the false foundations 
of society which had been settling and strengthening age a&er age, and 

♦Tennyson, Vol 1. 
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replace it by one nev and bnie ; it alone could tear down her distorted 
edifice and bnild one mora perfect in its stead ; and under ita infiuMioe 
alone could the night of her error be disaipated. 

But TOTolution must needs have a birth-place, and that not always a 
manger. In the choice of Athens, as the origin of this change, this was 
signally true. The reasons fcv her choice are obTious. Leaving behind 
her c^itral position, which had commanded the commerce of the world ; 
and the influence which her magnanimous polity toward other nations, 
as well as the preeminent eioellence of her internal polity, had given her, 
there was no one consideration, more mighty perhaps than any other, in 
effecting her selection. The East was by far leas enlightened than the 
West, and proportionately more attached to old forms and associations. 
In Western nature science and the arts had developed a generous entho- 
siasm : which, while it left them an even mwe than proper regard for 
custom and tradition, still urged them ever onward to the attainment of 
higher excellence and nobler good. There was a hope that a flaai« 
kindled upon such material, would not go out, but should prove a " light 
to the nations." Another reason and second only to this, was the power 
she possessed in her unparalled refinement and learning. Even at this 
late period her glory had hardly culminated ; for,* " flattered by the 
triumvirate and favored by Hadrian's love of the Arts, she was at no 
time so splendid as under the Antonines." The temples of a thousand 
years and the structures of Phidias and Prauteles,f stood in undecayed 
magnificence, beside the regal piles of that present age. The spirit oi 
Pythagoras still animated her Science and Philosophy. Pericles and 
Tliucyides were still living in eloquence and History ; and poetry still 
was breathing the inspiration of Homer and the Drama. Such was 
Athens, when Paul, the greatest of human reformers, entered it. Coming 
as such, this was a fitting time for his entry ; for though Philosophy 
would yet cling stubbornly to its ancient tenets ; and unbelief wage 
sullen war with demonstrated truth ; yet the mind, not of Athena only, 
but of the world, was peculiarly restless from dissatis&ction with present 
attainments and unavailing search for greater ; bf which, the fact that 
"All the Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to bear some new thing,"^ is indubitable 
evidence. 

The antagonism of strong forces never fitilsto awaken emotions of sob- 
limity in his mind, who contemplates it. It is so when protracted and 

< AuthoD's Olsu Lex. f 440 B. 0. 
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deroid of the thrilling diBplays of concentrated efforts. Bat especially 
is it so, when through an age grows hoary, each hating been ceaaeleesly 
engaged in recmiting ncnr &nd dread elements from every source ; by 
every discipline inuring the new and old to severest toij, tiiey at last stake 
their tremendoos issues on a single Btrag^e. If that struggle be of eot- 
mie forces, the heart will leap up, if it ie not stone. Mind in oontest 
with mind, elicits an instinctive interest, and so is a cause of increased 
excitement to &x fbelings. But in the contest between tiie moral and 
hnmoral, the heart feels a deep personal concern, which rouses thd emo- 
tions natuniUy excited by contemplation of strife into unparalleled rigm- 
of adjon. In the struggle of which we are about to spe^ were blended 
not (mly the most effective of these, but also another, which, as it was 
mora powerful to elirat sympathy, would render the occasion of fiw 
deeper interest Of the contending forces, the one was strong ia ago, 
and learning, and the prestige of " pomp sod circumstanco" could make 
it; The other came, in youth, not with the " eioellenoy of man's wis- 
dom," and in the prophet's humble garb. Every feeling of the heart it 
enlistbd Ibr the latter. 

hi imaginatiott I seem to see them now — the glory and the boast of 
Athena — pressing toward the court of the Areopagus. And methinks 
Hie living come not alone. Iliat life from the sacred dust of the Cers- 
micuB, and spirits of the mighty dead, swarming from the sides of Delphi 
and Pamassus, and the banks of the lUissus, are present in this hour ; 
ftw it is a " pT^nant time."* The crowd is hushed and still. The 
careful quiet, the inquiring look, the expectant attitude index the emotions 
of the sou). I see the " bubbler" on the wide nostrum. There is no 
applause. Truth, not display, is the object of desire. He ^>e^s. There 
is no eulogy of " splendid, happy Athens." f It is simple and serere 
condemnation. It is courage greater than Herriules — l<^c sterner &an 
the schools — morality higher tiian Philosophy's. It is God, for the first 
tame here in action, thought, or feeling. 

Our object thiu far has been, to ^ow that Paul's appearing upon Han 
Hill, was the crisis not only in Athens, but the world's history, (the prepa- 
ration for which it had been made in the death of Christ ;) the {^edse 
point from which we may date ^ truthful radical ra&rmation ; and by 
this feet its grandeur as an occasion. 

From this point our subject naturally afibrds two Ufpim — the charac- 
teristica, 

■ Sjdntrj Vemly'B " Boman." f " Alctatu." 
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I, of the old CiviliEation ; 
n, of the New : 
the one of whieh Paul came to destroj — the other, to propj^ate. 

L The characteristic of the old drilization as displftyed in Religioa, 
GoTernmeiit, aod Literature, may be termed trust in objective forms. 

lliere was one principle underiyiag all the popular religions of the 
Orient ; behind their hist aaalysia, one cause. They were without God. 
Long b^ore this humanity had proved itself that it was ignorance and 
weatnees; It had put to its inner^elf a thousand eager but fruitless 
inquiries of its being. A thousand times it had leaned on its great heart 
for BuppOTt, and had fallen. From the erhilntions about it, nay, more 
from the strength of its own mystery, it argued the existence fiomewhere 
of the very soul of wisdom and power, upon whieh it might rely. Un- 
taught to find it in a Bubjective condition, it sought it in the forms by 
which tltat existence was demonstrated. This was the travail of soul, by 
which Idolatry was produced. Polytheism and Pantheism were hut the 
gradatory refinements of the old idea — exponents of the national mind 
by which they were original«d and fostered. But whatever of oormpt 
ceremonial in adoration, or degrading custom in sacrifice; whatever of 
vice, or what«ver of virtue were to be discovered here, all had an exist- 
ence in the Greek, the great hiatoric nation of the time. In it were two 
orders of social life, whose castes of thought and action were Antipodes. 
The Greek termed 'Oi nXKn and 'Oi fnvSaiu. The one applied to tho 
many, who were ignorant and rade ; the otlier to the few inteUig^it and 
refined. Hie distinction between them !s obvious. The masses wem 
eminently irreligious. Many had not yet ripen above the grossest idolatry. 
To those who had, the earth seemed but a vast temple in which eadi 
Divinity had a shrine sacred to its WMship. Their altars stood in the 
populous thorough-fere and the deserted highway. They consecrated 
mountain and vale ; forestalling the eagle's eyrie and the song-lnid^ 
shade, to find fitting rest Ibr their Qods. Cities, lamples and seas, were 
their immediate care ; Rome turned confidingly in her distress to Mus ; 
and the Parthenon looked out on the wild waves of the j^^jean, the one 
sacred to Minerva, the other, Neptune's hiHiie. They had not as yet 
teamed the absurdity of any trust, imd eq)ecial}y su<^ trust, in such 
Saviours. SnperetJUon was the didingui^i^g trait in tilis character. 
The other order owed its parentage to this. It was sprung from, and in 
its youth had been nourished by this. Under the action of eitemd 
influences — sometimes, it may be, from a stronger innate force which 
would press upward to a nobler hope — it had attmned a. condition supe- 
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nor in the accomplishments and graces of life, but one eqnally disastroQs 
to that life. Intellectual culture had neariy taught them to despise their 
senseless images and manifold Gods, but it failed, as must human knovl* 
edge ever fail, to teach them the " one only God." Too learned for groea 
supentitioD, too ignorant for faith ; wearied by unavailing search, 
bewildered in eternal doubt, they at last took refuge in unbelief, endeav- 
oring to bolster themselves up with fictions of stoical indifference or sub- 
limated philosophy. Of this class infidelity was the characteristio. As 
tie extremes of heat and cold produce the same.effect, bo superstitiou and 
infidelity conduce to one end. They are each indications of an objective 
state of mind ; the one, because it views Creative power not as worJcing 
by visible agencies, but itself the visible agent ; the other, because it 
originates in the lack of spiritual development. 

As government always takes certain types from certain reli^ous forma, 
from the first of these sprang monarchy ; from the second, oligarchy : 
Doe pregnant with degrading despotism, the other with unendiug 
sdiism ; interchanging, as the one or the olier of these characteristics 
was in the ascendant. From the prevailing form, the social condition 
taking its complexion — for, in the normal state, the order of influence is 
God, the state, the individual — exerted upon it a powerful reflex influ- 
ence. But, under the acdon of superstition and despotism, on the oue 
hand ; and on the other, infidelity and schism, society had fallen under 
its own degradation, bleeding from its strife witb iUel£ In such a state 
only could monarchy and oligarchy exist ; because they presuppose, as a 
necessity, a people in whom ignorance and failures have begotten dia* 
trust of the conclusions of their own minds, and a desire for a revealed 
will, of which their senses may take cognizance. 

The history of Literature shows it to have ever been keenly senritive 
to the inSuence of religion and government Yet the Greek owed it to 
neither of these, that in it he attained his greatest subjectiveness. It had 
been affected to tbem only to its injury. The sensuous nature of the 
one, and the poorly developed spirit of the other, could but degrade it 
To sssthetic culture it was indebted for its perfect expression, and what- 
ever of spirituality it possessed. The purest subjectivity of the Greek 
arose, not from a contemplation of moral truths, as does the Christian's, 
but from a study of beauty and harmony in sensible objects, unable even 
to discover the divine principles shadowed forth by these symbols. 

Poetry was to him the most attractive portion of literature. It was so 
because it treated of reaUties in the simple language of every day life ; 
or, if it adorned, it was but the picture of a common scene — the echo of 
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ft BOtuid &miliar to his ear. Hesiod and Sophocles alone can be regarded 
aa having risen above thia standard ; and tbey accomplish it only at long 
intervals, sufSdent but to serve as eiceptions.to the rule. The eloquence 
of the orators transferred to the parchment, took a higher rank than 
poetry. But they spoke little of abstract conditions. Tsocrates and 
Demosthenes rose to thdr highest spiritual conceptions, to which they 
ever attained, when inspired by sensible occasions. The need of the 
Cyprian* prince excited one to the study and revelation of the immuni- 
ties of power ; and Macedonian lust stimulated the other to his triumph- 
ant vindication of liberty as a right, and a comlition indispensable to 
virtua 

In presenting Philosophy aa evidence supporting our leading proposi- 
tion, it is that we may rather consider it in the light of an exception ; 
but as an exception, whose tendencies are all in our favor. Only that 
Philosophy which was most sensuous, was at all acceptable to the massea. 
The remainder was too subtle for them ; and foiled in their attempts to 
comprehend, they turned away to condemn and hate it^ There is evi- 
dence of this in the fact that Gredan Philosophy separated its votaries 
from the people, elevating the former to the dignity of an aristocracy ; 
but settling the latter to a confirmed and more tenacious trust in their 
God. But though designed to be purely Bubjective,,comparatively speak. 
iug, it was still objective. It possessed none of the broad, deep, mean- 
ing spirituality, of that developed under the auspices of Christianity ; but 
was contracted and superfidal. Starting with wbat it deemed general 
prindples, it never elevated itself to the conception of what was higher 
than it, because its reasoning was downward to feet Such being the 
almost universal character of Gredan Philosophy, we are at no loss to 
discover its defect and its need. Oh 1 could this splendid image but have 
felt the breathing Deity, how excellent the life into which it would have 
awaked. But it was left for Him upon whom had fallen the mantle of a 
greater than Elijah,! *" rouse the dead progeny of Greece, — Greece 
widowed of her Spirit-spouse, after whom she called iu oracle, strove by 
symbol, — but in vain. 

n. The dvilization which Paul came to propagate, was that of which 
his own experience was a type, whose characteristic was faith in a sub- 
jective Creator. As polytheism took its rise in man's inability to con- 
cdve of a God infinite and indivisible, so it was overthrown when that 

to ITicodes II, Prince of Salamis. 

le son of the Shamaoite-widow from the dead 
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inability was remold, and a new power had furoished him with a per- 
fect ideal. No longer, as of old, proffering useless adoration to a deitj of 
his own fashioning, ; but by faith communing with One, upon whom 
none could look and live ; there perished the fictidoua life of the senia, 
Knd a new one was begotten in the tout. As Aaron's rod swallowed 
the wands of the magicians, so this new spirit, by absorbing, deetroyed 
the &lse and hurtfut teadenciea of humanity, and quickened its diseased 
powers into health. This development was full and symmetrical. 
Under ^e old religion individual qualities had been deified, and wor- 
shiped under individual forms. This partial worship destroyed the sym- 
metry of the soul, a portion of whoso faculties were unfolded to distorted 
proportion, while many, and its noblest capabilities, were left sUlI slum- 
bering germs. But in the new dispensation, so general and harmo- 
nious was action without and within, from the soul, as irom an unfailing 
fountain, were pnre emotions ever sprin^ng up. Reason, no longer 
firamped and dissatisfied, could act legitimately ; judgment give In right 
verdicts ; and will, whether influenced by these, or what was higher than 
these, was no longer a stern tyrant, but a generous prince. As under 
the old, BO under the new dispensation, external action was a fair exemr 
plifieation of the internal mind. Before, statesman and philosopher had 
vainly sought io reason and oracle s remedy for objective evil ; now, 
humanity righted its own evils by inspiration. The precept, " Love thy 
neighbor as thyself," was diviner and mightier than the morality of 
Delphi. 

As has been indirectly shown above, spirilual culture is accompanied 
by, or is a sure precursor of mental, and of consequent self-dependence. 
It is so, because its effect on mind is to demonstrate to it its capabilitiee, 
and to disembarrass the operation of all its facnltiee ; thus affording re- 
aourcee for unlimited improfemeat Its influence upon hope begets 
the highest poesible stimulants to that improvement. In the experience 
of the ancient, where man " perished into utter nothingness," or, at beet, 
awoke agun to a life as sensual as it was enduring, knowledge was not 
sought for its intrinsic worth, or for its influence on the present or future 
life; but,as the plant in the darkened cellar creeiw toward the light, so he 
sought knowledge, impelled by the necessities of his nature. But now, 
taught to aaticipale etwnal life and joy ; and thai uncea«ng improvement 
was acondition of that life and that joy, the tninci and i/itHf of humanity 
pressed gladly and together onward in their unending way. Another evi- 
dence is found in theefiect of spiritual culture upon external circumstanoes. 
The spirit of love, of maekness imd gantlenees, which is it* "etanial 
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idea," eradicateB the spirit of unnattual strife, and ftffotdg opportUDity for 
mental discipline ; for the nations, no longer di^toaed to 'Strjfggle, for tb« 
.puateiy in bone and einew, compete for honest and hjoug^lile auprem- 
acf in mind. But the inevitable and neoeuaiy , tendency, of cultivfded 
mind is, to free government Inspired with confidence in iU own, opera- 
tions and coDclnsioDB, it no longer seeks conformity with a master mind, 
but becomes its own responsibility. Since the preaching of Paul there 
have been no exceptions to this rule. 

JElsthetic culture had rendered the expression of Greek literature fdt- 
feot. Comj^ete mental and spiritual development in later times baa not 
perfected expression only, but has originated truthful conception. The 
ancient found introspection a source of fruitlees and harassing speculation, 
and turned to material nature, as that alone which ocri14 afford sfttiBfao- 
tion. The modem comprehends and lovee not roat^irial nature leie, but 
the immaterial more ; f^r . he finds in it a broader; aunniet field for 
reason and imagination; a theatre for grander triumf^ia andrsarwiw 
joys. Immediately a&ei Paul's advent in Athena,, literature gave evi- 
dence of its tendency to subjectivity in :lhe great increase of ethical eom- 
poutions. In still later times, every department of it shows this tenden^ 
to be more aud more decided. The "Baphael" of Laqiartiiie, and 
" Scarlet Letter " of Hawthorne, are types <ft what Me now her comiDoi^ 
eat forms. Poeti^ rises higher ; for she has not only caught the naoii- 
ing of the "impassioned expression in the countenance" of.anivenal 
nature, bnt she addresses fomiliariy and by name every emotion of the 
soul. The one finds its [representative in Wtodawoiib ; tb* otbv in 
Shakespeare. But ^th-subjective develi^ment, as the oharaetoriBtio of 
the new era, is seen nqore especially in modem ,Philoe<^y. : Uw reason- 
ing is no longer fropi princ^le to nature ; but from nature and principle 
to Qod. Having analysed the mind, disdnguiahed ita faculties accordia^ 
to the functioua of each, and shown under what varied fonai they all 
unceasingly attest their relauoBS to power creative, she is-no Iragera 
ehaoe of ahiverod eeulptures hetq>ed about religion's sacred shrine; bnt, 
fasbioued in fitting .bannony, they tc^tber form a divine templ^ whoae 
pavement and piUan are the one; the other the suodit dome. 

Such are some of the reflections our suJtqeet.M^fgeats. Such, as th^ 
have been deacribad, are the cbara^r of the oocaaion it involvea ; and 
the ^aracteriatica of the two dvilicatioDs, which by«Mitnisttt eahifoitK 
If we would <dnw l>om it a Iteaaoa of pmetioid good, it needs no inspin- 
ticn to asMire uewhi^ is the m<»e ^usclkoL Now and fordvermoMf 
over the dsaerteA fanes of false religions, and the broken coliimBB of 

VOL. xa. 24 
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tnumt empire and fictitions power, i!oai« the Mine eanieet tonea, which 
Atbem heanl, varDJng tu agaiiut trast in fonna, which of themBelres are 
muBeuiing and ineffident ; and bidding us always turn in fidth to the 
Invisible Source, whence the soul derivee its highest culture and its 
etenial life. 



Cuba. 

Wrb Havana in right, the prose and poetry of the voyage thither are 
well-nigh fe]^ten. Yon have left home with oloeely bnttoned coat, and 
have paced th« deek briskly, trying to keep warm ; bnt now the son 
chaeas you under the protecti<m of the ^ip's awning, and even t&eTe,yon 
are hardly cooled by the light se»-lffeeza. You have, perhaps, seen a 
atorm at sea, the topmost widi of the landsman, till he has once satisfied 
his oorioaity. An tlie wnvea angrily leap apwards, eeeming to langh in 
nwd ebOTUs^ as, with but a plank between, yoaaretoesed at their men^; 
as they rise higher and hi^er, while rain and winds add to the confused 
piotore— « picture, risible only when, at intervals, the lightning flashes 
unoBg the clouds ; yon hare felt a loneliness, and a weakness, which the 
greatest oonfidenee in the ship, and its crew, cannot wholly dispeL 
Strange amusement too, has been <^fored. In the cabin, men, women, 
setteee, and lap-dogs, have been tumbled in s delij^itfiil eonfbsion, ^ 
sliding mow in tbia way, then in that, as the ahip rolls from side to side '; 
and the huge etore now cold — fer the steward has forgotten to n^len- 
i^ it — takes a jump to the ieeward, first on one 1^, tlien rolling on its 
side, much to the disetMnfitnre of aandry diiapidated people, who, fer tke 
moment, fo^et to be sea-sick, and roll hurriedly away-~no one walks ; 
idl staler or cree^ except such aa have the fecility of fliee, in waking 
up perpMidienlar planks. Bnt the monung aAer the storm repays tat 
all anxiety. The sun oomea forth in a new and cheerful dress— not a 
dond in all the Ay catehea its beams. The waves are still- unqniet, bnt 
tiiey inapire no terror now ; and as the vesael minds her helm, and videa 
iqt and down tliflir hnge. sides, yon oontemplate the scene in its full 
heao^ — iloaa in the cmiet of an immeiirity of waten 1 A ftw s«a-fcwU 
foUow laniy in your wake. It is kopacesive thus to be separated from t^ 
world of men I But you fbi:get these impMeuous, as, passing at the 
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nanow month (^ the harbor, the Moro Ooatle, witb iU ydlow waU> btiit- 
Kng with caaaoa, new loeiHa and new ezperiraeeB await jdh. On your 
rigbt Btretehea Havana, like aomefiiiryci^ with iu manyoolwed hone*, 
aooM blnev aome of a yellew tint ; while ohnrch tawws of antique ttnid- 
toMure, raiu their dingy fronts against the dear sky. Here and t^«re, a 
lofty palm-trse gives a novel and peculiar oast to the whole toene. Op- 
posite the diy, on your left, a long range of fortifieationa, the Oabsnas, 
lines the shore — the high walls reminding of that oompnlsioii, with 
which Tynany is always oompelled to enforce its demands. A Spanish 
friend, speaking your own language however, comes for you in one of 
the many little boats which, with their low, oval awnings, dot the harbor 
so prettily. Your baggage is taken to the Cnstom'!&>UBe — there a surly 
official examiBMit, Axpeciallytheboc^onaof whii^, a Oredk version of 
laooiatea, he tarns upside down and tries to read. He swears (so your 
ftiend tells yoo) a tzifle in Bpauiali, while yon pass on into the Plaee of 
Arms, OB one side of which is the Governor QeaenU's palooe, where a 
Kdanle is in waitii^ under the shade. How the 6nt si^t of a volaote 
sends a smile over your fiioe 1 Huge wheels, eatinly behind tiie body of 
the vehicle, whiiA reeemblsa an old fashioned oonntiy chaise, with shafts 
«^t yards in length— 4he whole jiving aaidea of one of those scrsw- 
steameis with the paddles astern, pasui^ in the levolatiaas hi^ ^ove 
(he deck. And then the horse 1 Imagine at the end of the long shafts 
a Hnall but stout nsg^ with cct^ped mane, Mid braided tail— {th^ prae- 
liea braiding the tails, probably to give the many insects a good oppor- 
twrity to gat a living from the poor beasts ;) coverthe aoimal almost 
wtoely with a harness, heavy wiLh irtm and ulver ; tbtat place a aogto 
"Caleauo " in Uveiy, and heavy top-hot^ on the saddle, while tbiea 
petamis sit in the volante, their whole weight prwsing upon the horse's 
back, and you have a specimen of cruelty to animals, which elsewhere 
would Dot be tolerated. The motion of the voiuite is very essy, and 
with the top ^pptd back, one can ride very independent of all other as- 
•stion, than the mere tiouble of staring at everybody and ereiything. 
As yoa ride through the nurow streets, jnst wide enon^ for one votuiW 
to pass another, you ask your friend to drive throu^ some of the beat 
streets, sad aitamiised at his re{Jy, that these are some of the best in 
the ctCy ; yoo tho^ht them ianss. The hoiues an mostly of one ttcwy, 
hnilt very s(H»|^y at a adt stone, and a kind of cement ; the huge win- 
doMSi.readA^frofn the nanovndewalk to the very roo^ are barred 
from the tcftto the bottom ; and the black-eyed Seooritsa, baring &st 
h(M of th«e same irco ban as they get a peepat the BtnDger,.look, in 
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th^ fioiciful atdnj lika oaged bird< <^ gay [daina^ One Isige door, 
the only entnutoe tfarongh which h<wsee, vtrimtce, ikTSS, and bU, oome 
snd go, if open, Aoms thewhi^e extent of the domioil. Alt theM strugQ 
Bights esity yon Into the land 06 noveUy and bewilderment "How 
■tnmgeP is all' yon have tima to ntte^ at tBt«rvals, betveen new sigfata 
and the last oaea -aeen. Yoar friends lira ontiitde the «ity w«Us, and yoa 
jwaa ihrODgh one <rf the gatea, atiwhich a «oldier wdks sentinel ; yog 
meet a long train of aometbing, which iooia like the «Higratioil of a 
amidl (lottifield ; nearer, yon disoorar the heads and tail» of animals. AD 
the proveiKktr ft>r the dty beasU is thus brought in, daily, oa pack-biMmi. 
Ton meet no ladiaB on foot— peiliape one or two, with no hMd-oovwing, 
happen to pass; yoa have learnt one custitni here. Ladiea seldom walk 
in the street*; seldom, if ever, weur bonnets ; a light veil being the only 
head-dress. It seems stntnge to pass by the open windows, which have 
no glass, and are only dosed by imrnense shutters, and to look through 
ftnd tfaroi^ the entire iotenial economy of ea^ house. Yoa see fint a 
parlM-f'thra a: sitting-room, ^en bed-rooms, and finally, tb»hitoheD, with 
stable in the rear; The volantesare lafl in the hall adjnningthe {Mrior; 
often in the saaMplaoawhen (he meals an takra; wihil« the hones step 
tluongh the hsll into the courtyard aiid stable b^ond. The partot 
floors are of marble ; the other fio<»s b^g ueaally of brick. The high 
white w^le, with the punted roof-beams showing for above, give an air 
of nnoomfort to one aconetomed to the cosy, carpeted houses at the north. 
Umbo houses, however, are cooland adapted to this warm climate. Do 
yonwisb to dine in real Spanish s^le^^then lay ande yoar Amerloaa 
palate, and prepare to find enrytbing very hi{^ly seasoned with guHe 
SBdonioas. The word "messee" ie just the one to use in reftrenoe to 
many of- these Spanish dishes. Pint, sonp; then oonrse'aAer course of 
this strange cooking ; and finally fruit ; then pudding and sweetmeats, of 
which the Cubans aro extremely fond ; rioh coffee finishes the repast. 
C^an are smoked alwajs ;— 4iiriDg the me^ and after the meal- — 
-la^ea breathing the smo^, inhaled from die ogaretta, (often fbom a btma 
fide oigsr,) tluwi^ Uie noelrils, with fine, ladylike eSect 1 Smoking in 
Cubaii like thehabitofmaking'ehoesin Lynn, Hassaohusetts, everybody 
Dnokea ! — in the houae, and by the way ; in 1^ oars, and on hecaebacfc ; 
everywhere, and at' all times. You meet whole regiments of youngsters, 
'from nxt««i{^t years of aga^ with black beaver hids, ttnl-coats, and 
caaes, ewdi with a cigsr, nearly his own ai«,*in his month. Yon feet 
' like- ptttdng the mhiiature <iandiee into the water of' tbe next founts 
bann, which, diallow as it ia, wonld.frdly sottee to (bown the largest'of 
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them. Yon beeooM cmI i^pan^aftOT tUi bunt af:rigfat*o« iod^Htion, 
Md -mate uodisr oburvMion on the ciBt«fii at imokitig'. Yen ha*e a 
ligfat to aoMMt any one tmoUng in theBtnet, kowever mu^ mf^ b« fait 
npariority or in6aiiDritj to yovnel^ and to aak a Ugfat for your ci^ot ; 
wni negtoe, hatleu and (birtleH, thoa addren w«lk]i<^«d genttameii, 
and «M vtrta. B«fbu to take a dgar with a Cuban, and jvm refiiBe bia 
Mendship. Towards eiening yon ricto into the snburfaa of Havana. 
Fa«ing by the houw, you note tb« dark eyes and ravoi hair of th« 
ladiea; who, dreaaad'in gayest mood, nI to see and be Men. GentleneD^ 
«Mn Kboi nnaeqnainted, a* they ipan, may oiil ont " Adioe," and bedcoa 
to the tadiee, receiring gracefnl t>Owa in return. . Put the Buneetal bow 
traly are they nnieal and piotura'Uke. Yon paaa a elutnp of trees, and 
a wide ratent of eonntry lin befiire you. The sun is just dropping be- 
kind the distant hills. A. few palin trees tower abo*« you in the fore- 
ground; soft Ttrdnra Tariegatos the landscape wkh odors of sprin|f, 
anmnnrj and «vtiimn ; the pretty look of those white cottages, over- 
shadowed by A» orangv bid the mango tree ; here and there chinipe of 
the Bverpresant, erergracefnl palm, giving an oriental look to tke land- 
Boape ; on the right, a mannon with its Inxurions garden, it& o<rior«d 
turrets and fanciM domes ; while the sun's last niy^ gild the soft oionde 
above and around yon ; it is truly a scene of enchantmemt You can 
hardly realise that it is not all a dream, kt like is it to pictures whidi yon 
have alwR^ looked i^n at allegorioal and imaginatire. But yoa hasten 
homewards, for the twilight is brief. You mmt sleep on a cot to-night, 
•for matreeseS' are almost unknown; but yon aretired'and your sleep is 
asreeL It is eren inore- {feasant to^ be awakened at early dawn, by a 
Rwrant with coSee'and frtdt, thmto be aroused -to a hurried toilet and 
(pnftn, by your loved ohapri bdl; and, with a- pieasint smile, you take 
Ike hwnons oranges and bananas, and do not growl a syllable, as the 
pNity negresa places the fragrant oi^ee at ybnr bedside, and cortesies 
iram the rocun. BreiA:fiut at nine ; eo yon hare ample time for another 
nap ; bat recollect that men of bnsinesB here, finish np the greater part 
«f their trading before breakfast; go on "efaaage" before this meal, 
wkidt is a heu^ one^ and keep indoors during - Ae heat of noinitime. 
"Bat I amnO' bunneas man," say yon, pnlliag togeth^ again the mus- 
qwto-net; and the breakfast warning is theneit sound you hear. Yon 
' likethe custcon. of but two nwals a day, with tbocolate rich and thick, or 
■eaffea in. tha-eveniBg, and «0 yon pasa your lime lazily, as everybody 
alse does; bar*,. tillSund^ airivea to give yon some new it«ms of expa- 
'neiioa, wkich. pak* yoi^ ndie mtva than war' yovrown religion and 
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guod Anerioui Iiwtitationa BnehaeUngorof bdladvtartMtlieSandkj 
morauig in HAvaoB, that it datnrbi jroo tiao. Will yon Mtnd mam I 
Ooaing near the ohnnh, yoa trondw why that ftlbw in the balfrj i* 
ttjitig M wnMBtl J to deafsn hinud^ and ererybody within the dty walla, 
by kianoiay hammering; and couclnding di&t he is only "ringing th« 
htiW you enUr the dim aanctuary. The entire center of the Komy edi> 
fioe is occapied by kneding female fonna, who usaally reat on earprti 
with n^niea in livery, to bold their prayer-booka, and witli their gmoefol 
vola thrown bock from the iaoe, many look quite beantifbl, all very pto 
tuieaqne. Soon the tnad of martial men is heard, and wddieia file into 
the chofoh. Seven of tlteae, tall and atnus^t, nmoiuid the altar with 
thwr shott-aworda, sharp and gliatening, hdd np befcro them. The aw 
vioe begina, and the military band executea the moit deliciona mntia 
Harkl it it from the q>er* of Norma I For a balf-hoor yon liateii. lliea 
the IVieat bloMS the people ; the band atrikea up tiis ^wokb nian^ ; 
the Hoatis raised ; the ooogregalion all bmd Uie knee and ditpens. Yoa 
aak youn^ " Is this devotion )" When nuna has been attended, Ute 
^oAor of the day u over ; and now b^ns the amntement and froUo of 
the weet A Spaniaid telli you that it ia a duty to amnae youaelf to- 
day, and faela hurt beoauae you do not agree with him. He cannot m* 
deiataud your reasoning. If it be a duty, then the Cubans perferm tiut 
one duty, more faithfully than any other. In the aftwnooo, there are 
bull-fights, eoek-fi^ti, ud aundiy pctrata ^hta, anoog indinduala,who 
kttook out a few teeth, &c^ ftom a sense of duly, of oonne. Towank 
evening, oa the Sabbath, all the beauty and faahion of the d^ are to 
be aeen on the Faauo or public drive— a long line of volantes with tlM 
tops Arown back, and geoenlly wilfa three ladies, (the "nina bouHa" 
for a eeater piece,) drives slowly np and down this kmg avenue, between 
rows <tf young men, who have the privilege of addressing any lady with 
oom[4iment»~sneh as " Qiu bamHaf" (How lovely I) — so that Spanish 
oonplinwnts are become a byeword. When the Spaniard to wboro yon 
are introdueed for the first time, tdla you, " My honse is at your diqx^ 
salP he only msans the same fiUaehood with many at the North, wfaea 
they say, " I should be hafpg to see you at my honse." Hie rii^ but 
fanciful dreaaos of the mtMtottHioudy-dark-eyed ladies; the gay livccy of 
the driven ; the diver trapi»ngB tA the horses ; and the Inillianey uf Ike 
whole ^Mr, are together but another bit oi odd experienee for th« 
stranger to eany sway in hia meanory. I^agoona in joUow oeati and 
eooked hats, who rids up and doirn to preserve ordsr, add nuoh to ^i« 
gaiety of the seene. In the evening, as yon paaa along tin streets, tba 
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MUiul of mwie attncta your sttenlioii. In compAoy wiUi s tmwd ot 
wlute aod negro popalatkm, old aad young, who, on soeh ooomhhu, 
•Imysgather^iQattliB windows to^joythecport, yon, with & •trangm'i 
freedom, gioe into a parlor, where, moring in die graoehl SpsnMh danoe, 
men Mid wtnnen ue biuily engaged in per^nriiig, and then attempting 
to oool Aenudres by the pecnliar method of fanning. And all this on 
Sunday arening 1 How nioely duty Mid iactinntion agree I 

Havana ia a merry, oanleai plaoa after all. Tia ftiofit tak* evtay- 
thing easily. What can be done tCMDOirow, thay are sure not to do 
tOKlay 1 They are not partienlar to tronUe themaelrea about progreu I 
niey jdongh with a log of wood, sharpened at the end with iron, and 
aUow their n^froea to wear ckitiiea or not, as they choose. The Uttlo 
children generally wear natnie's sean^ coverings, with the addition only, 
of dht by themselves. The shopmen jump into a volante, and carry 
aamplea U> the houses of their onstomon, and throw m as " contra," gra- 
tis, KMDe liule article, after cheating for three times its value ; and the 
onMORian are thus well satisfied, thinking more of the value of the " con- 
tra," tiiati of the piioo of the purchase. The ladjes sit in the volants at - 
the doon of refreshment saloons, and take " las dilKaas," brought out to 
them ; mnoh erf their shopping too, is d(»e in this way ; and thus ev^- 
body is aecostoaied to do ererytfaiug. Even the negro slaves are as 
lu^qty as their masteia, and go shoal the streets singing. Poor pedlers 
have young n^roea.to carry their traah about for them ; the watchmen 
aing thehour of ni|^t, and the state of the weather; and from theraerry 
child'driBteiuBg, when little n^^roes scmmble for lixpenoes, which it is 
the custom to throwto them on such ooeasiou,to the simple song of ^ 
naked n^iro slave, everything is meny. To be sure, yon think they M 
talk a HiOBt uaintcUigible jargon, for nera- a word do you eompr^end, 
but e*en this makes it nil the more pleasant; fornot an oath do you 
hear ; not a nagle oSensive word ; even when the Spandi stdditvs, gath- 
end around the door of tfa«r batraokn, make Am of your foreiga drees, 
you do not heed them. Not till you learn Uiat ** Gar^o" is an oath, do 
y«M bel called upon to reprove yomr Spanish friend f^ swearing. But 
in the midst of all this senning merriment and cordeseness, what is Ae 
aotual etatft of thing*! Yon will Asd oat to your oost, before leavmg this 
Island, with its miseraUs goveraineM, and ila mnltiwde of undeniffloiala, 
who find a«t' the stranger, and "take htm in" moat decidedly. Hie 
CkMnraBMBt carta littlefar the real oomfeM vt the mhalntanta. 1V» be 
aate itMrnoongea some improveroenta, and keeps order among the peo- 
ple, but wMi ita mm».vb^viHo a^^iraodiie and enrich Hsel^ ittheoka 
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IMtsonfd' effort, m &ets will show, and fiapeota cTot tfaa mwt patariotie 
motiTCB of iBdiTidittU. Soldiers «to k^t in enry town to oveniwe, the 
p«(^de, dould tboy munaui at any <^ tlie QoremortilQaanl'B aMitary 
enwtBMiitB. ET«ry«rh«rQ does th« Oreolo owse U* BpsBuh miidar. 

Th<M, than, beii^^your&BtitBpreMioiiaDf Cub»,70uprep«Te(ic«tke 
veatbdris always&ieiQ Febinaiy and H»n^) to. journey over tJbe Iilutd, 
and to Tisit tha sugar and eotfu eatatea, the maia faaturca of its Utwior. 
Tka obaeiTstioiiB tliaa mad«,r javi reaerve &r a aeoood eketch ■*£ Cuba 
and its curious customs, shonld any such be written. . 



3b tl)e IDemocrtttic ^Jortg a HoMml JJartg? 

Radicalism and ConserrattBin, in the general acc^tation trf the tanoa, 
are the dtraot antipodes of each other— -the one being offensive, the otlmr 
defensive in its nature ; the ona signifying innovatiDD aod changai; 'the 
Other, the preaervation of what is estaUished. 

The application, thereforo, of the tarma Radical or Oonaamitive,' in 
their literal signification, to either the Democratic or Wh^ portft u >0t 
admissible. If the Democratic party desired to introdiica chaogesnto 
our form of gorenunent, irtiich would be subversive of the prinoifda of 
the CoDstitutton ; if it wished to make innovations, that woitld matcfiifly 
alter the relations of individual 8tatee to the Oonfbdaration of the whole; 
in a word, if it was strictly revolutionary in its tendendea, diea >o<one 
would heeitate to call it a radical parCyj Onthoolherhand.if thei^^Sttg 
p«rty was merely defensive in ita nature -, i^i '"'^l> annelyto preaerre.the 
<kmBlJtiition saered and inviolate, it forgot aU thoee veforms, which an 
compatible with its. sprit, Uiea we might describe it, unqualifiedly, aa a 
Oonaervstive party. ■ i 

There is a very wide diatinction m tbe eignificatloa of tketUM temu, 
under di^rent forma of gOvenuaent. Kadioaliun, in a mo»areUaal>f«H 
of government, has its l^itimaia meaning, a^prooohing, in ai^ifloatiftB, 
to' that of ravoltitioa. OoDsenratism, in Europa, ia far diffcrant from 
conservatism in the Uoited StatA. "lb tiaone, itis a braad:peol,'Ool- 
lectiog and preserving the politieal alima and aeam ol- agtn^ wiAoat 
^ther refreshing springs or agitating eddies ; while in -the other it is b «id« 
and deep river, moving dowly i^g, within the bMntra of tka.OeBBlitl^- 
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lioq. It M nne of the chi^ «2odl<nciea ^f onr governmeat, (hat from its 
nature, no tboroagfa ndioal or thoroagfa ooDMrrttiTe pirty can exnt 
under !ta infltMnce. Ftumed on the broadert principles of jiutice — em- 
bradng in it* influence no one age, bat all time — antieipatiog the wants 
c^ no one genentiou, but thoee of the most distant posterity — confined 
in iU adiqitatiiRi to no one clan or condition of men, bnt alike nppfiea- 
Ue to all — it roba ndioalism of ita monardiical and legitimate defiai- 
tioa, and gives to eonserratism a wise luid judicioBs pn^rasMon in its 



Taking, therefore, radicalism and conservatism, with that qualified defi- 
nitioD, which the nature of onr government has bo happily given to them, 
we aak the question again — Is the Democratic party a radlod party f 

In examining this qoeation, we ask die reader of this article to bear 
with US, while we lay before him the diaracter of a traly radical party. 
Oommendng ita existence, toon after the formation of the govemment, 
when the spirit of the Constitution was moving upon the foce of the ^ 
lilieat elements, and dividing the li^t of concord firom the daifaesa of 
aoardiy, it would have been actuated in ita organization by no mo- 
tivea of selfishness or amotion, bnt confidently believing in the neces- 
Hty of reforms, it would have entered upon its mission widi a sincerity 
and an honeily of endeavor, which of itself wonld have bespoken snc- 
eess. lasting in the aUlity and patriotism of thoee into whose hands 
the rsi^s of govemment had been committed, and especially of him 
who had already been addressed by a confiding people, as "the father of 
his country," it wonld not have Bon^t to alienate their rifeetions, by 
throalang itself into their confidence, and disparaging hii abili^, and 
misrepresenting his motives. Beheading the embassies of a toiriga gov- 
ernment perfdezing and entangling the neatral policy of ita own, it 
would, instead of seeing to involve the country in war, have endeavored 
to heal the wounds she had already received, by the w»ks of sincere and 
boneet reform. Coming into power at an early period of the conntry's 
history, and possessing all the means necessary to verity ita [TofeesioM 
by practice, it woukl have endeavored to elevate the physical and moral 
emdition of the working daaees, by the foetoring care ckT govemmeal 
ilndiag the nation placed by Providence in a territory wide in exteU, 
taaversad by vast riven, eneompassiog mighty lakes, and magnificent in. 
its reaouKsa and capabilitiea, it wonld have been anxious to join to na- 
ture the aid of govemment in its deVelopmeBt. Believing that conmst- 
<ncy in a party was praferable to changeableneas, and honesty to decep- 
tkat, it would not at one lime have established a National Bank, and at 
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mother ba*« orerdirova it — at one time lutve ngected the Sub-TraaHvjr 
System, by an almost uuanimooB vote, and in a &w yean after, hare m 
nnanimooaly eatablished it. It would not have been a party, bo vaoiUar 
ting, that at one period it would have pawed rerwoe lawa. in^Kwng hi^ 
protective dntiea, and at another have repealed tbeni as anooiiBtitBtioiial ; 
which, midei one adminatration, have gracionsly appropriated milliou of 
money for iot<Rial improvementa, and under another have withheld the 
emolleat flum, that would have rendered life aafe, and commerce profit- 
able. Gaining the oenfidence of the people, and poasesaing the power of 
adminiilntion, in many of the State govenimenla, it would not have con- 
tinually opposed the cause of univenal eduoation, but would have looked 
upon it as the finneat support of the Constitution. Considermg ooUegw 
and institali<HU of learamg as insurance buildii^ where the monUs and 
the virtue of the community were exempted &om all haiard, which arises 
from ignoranoe, it would have paid its pranium from the public funds, 
and received, as its policy, Uie pleasiog Bpectacle c^ an intelligent uid 
happy peopla Coming down to our times, if it was the dominant psrtf, 
it would rise fiv above all sectional and par^ prejndioes, and with a 
msgnanimi^ worthy of a ruling party, would administer th« government 
not for a part, but for the whole people. Having elected a man known 
for his experience in government, and reelected for his abilUies, it 
would not look upon him as a tool to be used for the dove-tailing of the 
odds and ends of parties. Trusting in the wisdom of his judgmMit, it 
would not have allowed his ind^«ndence to have been trammeled by 
the crows of the North, and the connorants of the South, and the politi- 
cal jackals and wolves ctf the Western wilderness. If he was called up(Ht 
to appoint ministers sod consuls abroad, it would have expected that he 
would select thton, not from the cesspools of licentiousness, and the bed 
ol hariols in New York, bnt from the highest and most respectable walks 
of life. Ji, by chance^ he had been so uufntunate as to have appointed 
bnt one honest and indepnideot man (o a responsible station, it would 
not look bvwably upon that 'nian's unreasonable expulsion from office, 
because be merely preferred to be &ithfiil to himself and his ob%ati<ffls, 
rather than to his party. If an ambitious and unscnipulous poliUcian of 
tiie North derired to outlud him in the ccuning politioal auctions for th» 
Prendential chair, by abrogating the sscred Ccmpromiaes of the pMt 
and removing the ancient Isndmaiks of Freedom, it would iodoce him 
to spurn the unholy rivalry, pointing him to the integrity and the virtae 
at die pecf le hr his fbture reward. In a word, if it was a traly radical 
party, it would riseCsr above all low and aoidid considaratiDna ci mil, 
and emlnacing the whole intwests of the whole country, it would advo- 
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oMe'MMh nformt, «ad Muct wiah lam, as would tend to die bappineM 
and praip«rit^ of (lis people, and to the hoDor and glory of !tMlC 

I» thia the Domoentio psrtj which wehave been deectjbin^t Let ub 
■ee. And wbataver inftraicemay b« drawn from tlie eomparitoD, that 
^all be the aiwwer to the interrogation wHh which we Btarted. 

iBtDAdiately proteding the fonaaiioii of the Omititntiftn, in 1Y8», 
three partdet aroae in the United States. The first of ^icae parties m 
mfloence, md m nnmbas, was called the Repubfican patty. This party 
waa ft»med upon th« principles advocated by tlie writers of tiie Federalist, 
aad was charaotariied by ito ze«l in adTocadn^ the adoption of the CoH' 
stitntion, and its atvong attwdiment to it after its formation. The ao- 
kmowlfldged leader of this party was Washington ; ila ablest advocates 
were Madistm, MaiAall, and Jay. Tlie second party wer* the advocates 
of a monanhiDal, or a limited monardieal form of govemment. Its leader 
and'champion was Alexander Hamilton. This lost named party, dirongh 
tb» inflnwee of Wai^ington, waa soon id«itifled with the first, and at 
length became the firmeet support of the Constitndon. The tttird party 
was o^pHiaad on the basis of opposition to the C(»i stitntion. Tim was 
the root from whidL all the genera and species of Demoeracy from that 
day to diia, have sprang. In 1703, war was declared betwoMi England 
and EVaaoe. Washington hsmediately issued a iwodunatlon of nentrality. 
J^erscn, at the head of the ant^CoDBtitutional party, violently t^posed 
thia pac& policy, and oommenced to Mganize throi^bovt the prindpal 
citieB of the oonutry, Jacobin Glnba and French Democvatio Societies to 
defeat the measnres of the admimstration. The Democratic party, then, 
it will be observed, possessed the same inherent oharaeteristica that it does 
now. Its pdicy was destructive, and not ooostruotive ; innovating, bnt 
not reflnxokg. Ytn can see, although more than hfdf a century has 
passed away, the fsatuiss of the boy in Ae coimtenanoe of the ^d man. 
Allhou|^ the ravolutions of the party have had a marfielous eccentricity, 
iefjittg all the praoticBl formulas to ascertain its difierent orbits, althou^ 
the abertaticnB of its prindplefl cannot be corrected by tfae t^oeoope of 
experience, yet yon can behold a'sameneea in its character, mnniDg back 
thronghont ita esistenoe. In 1801, Jefferson and lus party came mto 
poww. Hiey gained the oowftdeaee of the people then, preissely aa the 
Denooratio pttrty does now, hy cijoling the msssws into ti>e b^^ that 
the ainoaity ef its prvjssnoo* for their weltue will be veriSed by i|a 
aeUoDS. Jeffsrson waa a man emuisntly thecnetio in duvaoter, and the 
petyle natorally expeoted aome radical changes wonld take place nnder 
his administration. During his two adminiskstiiKU, three importaBt 
meaaurea were adffted, namc^, the pigment liom the puUie treasury ttf 
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die intenial tjix«s, the liqukUtioD of Ute pnWc <M>t, jaid & chaiige of tfa« 
natur^uadon laws. Tbwe w«i« tnily radical mmaons, and if tiicy bad 
originated in the Demooretio party, it would hav« gons tar to eatabliih 
ita claims to die name of a refiMming party ; but, unfortunataly for iti 
radicaliam, ae it has often happened, tlie two flrst wer« dented and advo* 
tiated by a dietinguished gentleman in die ranks i^ the oppocdtton ; while 
the last was suggested by the preeading admiiiNtration. 

On the fourth day of March, 1817, James bbmive succeeded James 
Uadison as President of the United States. At this time all pohtieil 
strife had nearly ceased, and if there was w«r a time in the history at 
our country, when radical reforms would hare incurred no decided o{qm- 
sition, this was preeminendy the period. But what meaiurei of reform 
were adopted during the dght years of Monroe's Administration I The 
BO called Monroe-docUine was adopted. What this doctrine means, is 
still a question among our statesmen. Calhoan thought it meant non- 
intervention ; John Quiucy Adams thought it meant intervention ; while 
Bayne declared it a non-committal doctrine to be eonrirued aa one saw 
fit. Now if it was non-int«rTention in its meaBing, then rarely instead 
of its bdiig an original measure, it was, in &ct, borrowed from the nau- 
tnl policy recommended by Waahingteo. 1£ it was intervention u iln 
intended constmctiou, then it was but the Jacot«i doctrine of Jetfetacn 
clothed in the drapery of milder and lees offensive language. In either 
case it was not a new or radlctd measnre. The Missouri Compromise also 
was adopted under Monroe's Administration, but he^ who caused the 
duk clond of glo<»n, which hung like a pali over the bright proepectsof 
our country to pass away, by the sunshine of hie petsuasion, and made 
patriotism triumph over fanaticism by his eloquence, is known to all. It 
is unnecessary to point out in what respects the lat«r Administrations of 
the Democratic party have not been sincera and honest advocates of 
reforms. Thiur poUcy is fresh in eveiy one's meomy, and whoever wUl 
take the puns to compare their meaaurea with the true standard <^ 
reft»m, will perceive as mudi want of originati^ in devising radical 
changes, as of sincerity in adopting diem. Passing over, then, the 
Administration of Jackson, Van Buren and Polk, ve come down to the 
■present QovemmenL Franklin Fierce came into office with the advant- 
age of being a comparatively unknown man, and for that reason, we had 
a right to expect that his Adminiitntdon woold be prt^^reMive in its 
tendency. Old party leaden, and <dd party iaaues, were thrust aside to 
make room for a new man, bound 1^ no party obhgattons, and for new 
nMMuea, luKnunmeled by the fbgyiem of ibe past Hm queidons t4 
other days had all hem settled, or at least had eeased to be agitated. 
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whOt new ud important meanma of progmt wwe olshniii^ the cara- 
«t Bttention of the p«opla. The grestast of these quntioDB wu, whethtt 
the OoTeninieat would lend ita Hid in comnienciiig and ooni|^etiiig a 
■adonal woik, in oompamon with which the Ap[naa way of Gacaa aod 
tlio moat itnpendaaa works of Napoleon, would dwindle into inaigniA- 
canoe. A large part of the Demooracy, both at the Sorth and at the 
South, waited only for the signal of approral from tli« Fresident, to lay 
elainM to the doctrine as a pai^ meesnre. Even membeia of his Cabniet 
miuntorpreting the course of bis policy, uttered senliinentB giving hope 
and eneouragemeiit to the people, and their words wcro taken up throngfa- 
ont the length and Ineadtb of tbe land as an eamtet of a radical and 
jm^recsire Administration. A few weeks hare since interrened, uid the 
fegyinn of the past has got the better of progression, and die Frendent 
has rank baA agun into ib^ stop-policy of hi* predeoeaions. Wbat a 
comprehenaire compendium is this of the fiognmiw^ pcdiey <^ the 
Demooatic party from the days of JefiiBrson to the preaant time I A 
nan is placed in tbe highest position in the gift of n great people. He 
baa neasnres of improvement thnut upon his attention by tlie progress 
of the age, which, if he would adopt and cany out, would make bis 
name oommensurats with t^e future existence of our ooantry. But 
instead of this, we have a man for President who has spent over a 
fourth part of hia Administration in uniting the &g ends of a paKy as 
inoongruent as Falataff's army at Corenby, and dealing ont tfaecnms of 
patronage with >« mwdi care to ^de-wdters and saltgoageis, as to Cabi- 
net (fleers and ministera abroad. 

Thns we bare reviewed tbe policy and tbe measures of tbe Democratic 
party, and in gmng over elo large a field, and finding so little radicalism, 
we are reminded of that passage in King Henry tbe Fonrtb, where tbe 
policy and the private p^»en of the sleeping Falstaff are ei8iiiii>ed by 
Prince Henry and Gtadshill. 

Primx Henry. Ha^ 1 how hard he fBtahea iMaatb, search his pockets. 
What hast tbou found I 

OadthiU. Nothing but papers, my Lord. 

Prince Mnuy. Let's see wbat they are ; read them. 

GadMll Item, A Capon, 2s. 6d. 
« SaBoe,4d. 
** 8»ck, two galltws, fis. Sd. 
" Anchovies and sack, after supper, 2b. ed. 
" Bread, a half penny. 

Prinee Hmiry. monstroni I bat one half penny worth <^ bread to 
this intolerable deal of aa^ I i. o. a. 
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f ^c Jittal. 

Ill the mniic chiDae of merry rhjma, 

I wQl weave my bamUe lay, 
' To one more -kit than the momhig air, 

Wbcn the mnibMuui rreetly play. 
The Hikes lath with the beaming fUik 

Of her dark aod luatnnui eyc^ 
Uay pnt to ihame the lightnioK'i flante. 

As it leaps the frowning Rliy. 
Bo sweetly empearled ia Iheir roseate world. 

Her t«eth scarce meet the Tiew, 
Sare when a nnile, aH free &om guile. 

Like atarii^t ihiaeth throogh. 
Her itep is light as the Eepfajr-aprite, 

And hei loot ao liDy and amall. 
Like a phantom dance in midnight tnnee. 

No ibadov it makea on the vail 
Her spirit pore is the cynoeure 

That prophets so oft hare told, 
Leads to realms of light, aa fair and bright 

As atari of Bhining gold. 
Tbe ailrery eload ia her epiht-Bhnnid, 

The mom hK evMiing gneat, 
While flovera in bloom bedeck her home, 

The rtunbow round her breast 
!nie winniiig grace of her angel bee 

Shines on Heaven's aaure dome. 
And with heart elate at the " Pearly gate," 

She welcomes onr spirits home. 
TOl the epirft real of my bright ideal 

Hj TiuoQ shall fondly greet. 
And the eurriag arch, wkei* the fpirit march 

Besonnds tober nnsnnn fea^ 
Shall becrane a part of my own wild baMt, 

And she my epirit-bride. 
In the music chime of meny rbjme 

I will woo her at even-tide. 
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Intelltftnat axA Itlaral ®n(itncs0. 

ImLuoTUAL and monl greatDees are ntnply o(»udtiiMit puta of tbe 
highest type of GreaCneaa. They are mHixtAy indepeodent of each oUmt. 
lliey may exiat each vithont the other, and do ao ant ofteaer than 
otherwiM. 

Intellectual Greatoen with man is of a two-fcM chanctet ; nigiiMl 
and acquired. Soma minds an oatundly poeaeMod of power and geoioa, 
and need but simple derelopment to enable them to shine among the 
biighteet in the intellectaal fiimamant. Others, again, are by nature not 
mnch above the common order of minds, and yet great energy of cfaano- 
ter, and severity of discipline long ctnlioued, gives them enviable power 
and influenee. It is these oharaoteristics combined which oonstitnte the 
greatest power of mind. An intellect, powerful by nature, may renuun 
without influenoe or nodce, becauae unwrought. There are many nn- 
cut diamonds. 

Intellectual greatness, in itself considered, is mere power in Ml devel- 
opment ; positive, absolute, and independent, to be sure, but reckless and 
blind. It knows no good, no evil. It thinks, investigates, compares, and 
analyzee, because it is its nature to perform all these acts. It neitiier 
loves, nor hatea, nor sympathisss. It appreciates and receives nothing 
but knowledge ; it develops and prodneee nothing but pure thought. 
To man, as an intelleetual being, it is a chief glory, a grand, a noble, a 
commanding quality and acquirement To man, as a sodal being, it is 
the lofty, in)[veesive, but inow-oapped Alps; mighty, but odd, batting 
nothing but wonder and awe. 

It lores truth, because truth is consistent with itself and is the only 
sKre j^und upon whidi it may make progress in knowledge ; for an in- 
consulency is an abomination to the intellect, and to advance in know- 
ledge is its chief delight — that for whidt it will sacrifice all things else. 

If it is of any influence upon society, it is through stem and rigid 
reason. Like an absolute monarch, it wields the arm of severe neces- 
sity, but never showa the band of persuasion. 

As an antagonist, Intelleotual Greatness is persisting, jealous, and un- 
yielding; for its grounds ore taken only on the apprehension and convic- 
tion of what, in its notion, is the truth. Hence, a counter-conviction is 
necessary, whidi is not gained without a struggle ; for not only must the 
opponent prove the truth of his own ground, but he must^r»( ditpnve 
the truth of the ground of the other, which, evidently, is of ten-fold more 
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t^cahf , for it is very hard for > man to give np hU ovn child, and 
sdopt another in its itead. 

It delightB to meet with ath«r intellacta, especially those of its own 
rank ; but it is becaoM it loves to discnss its own oonnotions, and msy, 
perhi^w, make new acquuildons in knowledge. It is in its natnre to dis- 
seminate, and perhaps inculcate, what to it is truth, m well as to investi- 
gate and establish it. But the greatest human intellect is still, notwith- 
stan<Ung its greatness, very liable to error, for it is toon tost and over- 
wiielmed in the profusion of infinite greatneu that surrounds it 

It delights in the investigation of the works of nature, because it sees 
in them unmistakable evidences of an intellect of infinite power ; and 
there progress in Imowledge maj be made without end. 

It is never statioaary. The apex of greatness is never reached ; but as 
it advances, no matter with how much rafodity, " Hills peep o'er bills, 
and Alps on Alps arise." It can live and grow only in action, and the 
more are its acquirements, the nxo^ it is capable of acquiring ; and all 
this because it is so constituted in its nature. 

It seems to be its sphere to investigate the causes and reasons of 
things, but not to trouble itself about that which would alleviate the 
misery of others, or promote the common weal. 

But what man, what intelligence have we here ! Verily none. We 
have examined «nly one part of a truly great man, and that part which, 
without the moral quality, or rather with that quality blunted and de- 
prived of its It^dmate action, would render man an arch-fiend. We 
have attempted to describe one of the constituent parti of the highest 
type of greatneat. We'^have investigated briefly what is, as it were, the 
noble enjpne of the ship, beautiful, and complicated, and working with 
harmooy and strength, in full operation. Bat we have not observed that 
which guides the whole structure. We have taken no notice of the 
helm and the compass. 

Moral greatness is not like that part of our subject of which we hare 
jiitt treated, — a power; bat rather a quality or principle, acting throi^h 
the intelleet, and only through the intellecL There are many qualities 
and passions of our nature, not only directii^ the intellect in Its action, 
but giving it intense energy of action ; such aa amtntion, patriotism, and 
revenge. Such a quality, or perhaps combination <rf qualities, is Moral 
Qreatness. 

And this is the very relation which the intellect, in any point of view, 
WH daaigned to hold to our moral nature ; to be guided by it in all its 
operations, so that ^1 its acts might redound to right, and justice, and 
goodness, boA individual and common. 
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Hie criterion of lDt«lIectUftl Qieataeasii the grasp of ideaa of wbicb H 
ia capable ; the length of tjme for which it is able to coAoentrate all its 
powen in one btiraiiig fociu on any given subject; the energy with 
wrhicb it rebound* to renewed labor, after repeated tailnres. We harfl 
no imA criterion of Moral GreatneaB. We judge of that by the amount 
of edf Mcrtfoe which it enablea one to undergo for the sake of truth, jus. 
tBM, or the common good. Here we are atmck with a great diSerence 
between the spherea of the two kinds of greatneaa which we are discuaS' 
ing. Intellectual Greatoeas may investigate and establish tbe profound- 
«tt truths, ascertain cleMiy in every case what would be eiaot justice, and, 
if the motive were given it, devise means and plans for great pubUc ben- 
efit; nay, it may go even &rtber, and coinmuniait« these truths and 
plans to others, and, so tar as just and (air reasoning would go, endeavor 
to impress them upon them. Beyond this point it never moves. It 
never tnflnenoes One in the least to tvffer for the sake of truth, or jus- 
tice, or the weal of another. Here the intellect always stops, for its 
nature prompto no further; its woi^ is completed. Here the moral 
quality steps in, and that person is possewed of the most Moral Great- 
ness who is willing to make tbe greatest self-eatvifioe. 

This, then, is the great distinction betweok Int^ectual and Moral 
Greatness. The one acts ; tbe other sofiert, if necessary, for the sake of 
snstaining and oairying out that action. A man posseeees one of these 
qualities, as an intelligent being, the other as a social being. 

It has been seen tiiat Intellectn^ Greatness is of a two-fdd dmracter, , 
with respect to its origin — natural and acquired, llie same is tma of' 
Mor^ Greatness. There seems to be no doubt that some persons have 
by nature moral qualities of a higher order than others, — are possessed 
of a nicer moral aense. But that Moral Greatness may be aequired, as 
well as Intellectual Greatness, needs no remark. Here again there is a 
striking difierence between these two qualities. While the latter u ac- 
quired by intense study, invest^tion, and thought, the former is ac- 
quired hypraetief; and hence the proverb, "Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." 

Again, Moral is more universal than is Intellectual GreatnesH. Tbers 
are comparalivety kw penons that oan attain to this. It by no meand 
liM within the reach of alL It is to a great extent a natural cbameter- 
istic, with which bnt few are endowed ; and fewer still acquire itbymwh 
tal discipline. Bnt Moral Gteatness is within the iei»ch of til All can 
attais H. Iliere was this quality as well in the widow who cast in her 
two mites, whieh wasall her living, into the TreasuTy of the Lord, as ia ' 

Toi. XIX. 29 
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Him who hung upon the croas. There is Moral GreaCueaa in the ehild 
who would die rather than commit a theft, as well as in the Patriot who, 
by seven yeara' toil, ddlvered his country from the hands of the oppraw- 
or, and then established within it free institutions. 

Moral Oreatnasa has for its fundamental principles truth and justice. 
Hence many, when the moral quality is mentioned, think of nothing bnt 
the ^,em, the severe, the sour man, one who is unyielding in his viewa, 
and unsympa^iizing in his nature. Much more will they |^re this for* 
bidding countenance to Moral Gfreahtess. But this results from a mor- 
bid, an imperfect growth. It must be ranembered that true Moral 
Qreatuess is comprised of all the moral attributes. It has goodness, as 
well as truth; it has mercy, as well asjustice; it is long kind and long- 
suffering, as fvell aa firm aud unyielding. 

And here is its poner. It makes its appeals not only to the con- 
sdence — to our sense of what is right and wrong — but to the warm feel- 
ings of the human heart; to feelings of affection, of Hympathy, and of 
gradtude. It b^;ets not only feelings of reverence, and severe respect, 
and, perhaps, of awe, but those of love and auction. We find we are 
in the presence of the snn, not only as a great power, but as the source of 
rich and invaluable blessings, rather than the sublime, the gorgeous, but 
cold, starlit heavens. 

While Intellectual Oreatness, at best, is subject to much error, Moral 
Greatness does not involve error, but leads us to avoid it The greatest 
productions of the greatest intellects have, from time immemorial, been 
■noceasively condemned and branded as nonsense. Men of the greatest 
minds have wandered blindly about, groping from one error to another, 
because the moai quality was sunk in barbarism and superstition, and 
needed quickening to acdon ; and we find that those men have made the 
most advance toward the light of truth in whom the mond quidity is 
most developed, in whom we see the most of moral greatness — for In- 
tellectnal Greatness is, as I have said before, a blind power. 

We have inveadgated the two quahties mentioned in our subject, sep- 
arately. We have endeavored to ascertain what is the peculiar sphere 
of each. If now we join together these two kinds of greatness, what a 
power shall we have ! More sublime, more soul-stirring, and more soul- 
chasteaing — at tiie same time more engaging, beauti&I, and lovely — than 
all that earth or nature affords ; because it is that of which these, in aD 
their grandeur and extent, are bnt the exponents. 

Thf^ man who has a giant intellect, thoroughly trained, not Only 
ctquble of diving deep into the profundities of thought and nature, and 
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brin^g fttrth frran tlieir treasure things nev and old, but which pos- 
aeeses likewise Moral Greatn em, which shall guide it in the path of truth 
and JDstioe, which shall turn the products of its skill and labor to the 
greatest good of all, poBsesses, indeed, greatness in its noblest character. 
Such was Sir Isaac Newton, such was Washington, and such was 
Paul the apostle. Althongh these instances of the noblest and highest 
type of Greatness are rare, still we are sDiTOunded on all sides with the 
moat promise evidencea of it The leaf, the tin; insect's wing, as well aa 
the leaping cataract, or the heaving ocean, battling it with the tempcet, 
or the wheeling of the boandlees firmament, or the fertile field, rich with 
the bending harvest; each and all bespeak an intellect of infinite great- 
ness, a soul of infinite goodness; for it is Intellectual Greatness and 
Moral Greatness, in their infinity, which constitute the Almighty. 



Srgant anb Cong&llov. 

Edoar a. Fob defines Poetry as the " Rythmical creation of Beauty." 
We agree with him fiilly, and would expand this definition by claiming 
that the province of the Poet is the expression of Beauty — the drawing ■ 
forth of the beautiliil both in man and nature — the biinging before the 
eye of lees-appreciative men much of the. sublime which, but for hia- 
Genius, would pass unnoticed. The author above-menlioned, in his 
Essay on " The Poetic Prindple," contends, too, that a Poem is such, in 
name alone, unless it produce " elevation of soul." This " elevation of 
soul," as he calls it, produced by excitement of the finer laoultdea, is to be 
derived only from the contemplation of the beautiful. In no other way 
can it be attuned. Depreciating tbe anger of the hundreds of essayists 
on the " Poet's Object" — the " Poet's Misaion" — " The Sure Poet," tfec. — 
we, with fear and tremblbg, state our diabelief in &«i popular maxim— 
"Tbe Poet's object is Truth." Truth is desirable and does not at 
all injare a poem — but we contend that Uie value of the production is 
by no means due to iU presence alone. Truth presented to our minds 
by tbe philosopher, in plun prose — is but an astonishing fact — there ia 
nothing exdting about it — we believe — but calmly and without emotint. 
" ^e mind — healthy, in full adjon — posseseing all Its bculdes— is in 
itadf symmetrical" — this is Truth — we ai^owledge it, but without any 
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piecidiar pleasure. Would you h«ve Poetry — ^take tJie ume idea in tiu> 



" b tbs gtemeit of oot vallef i. 
By good tngeU tsnantsd, 
OiHe k Ikii and tUtaly pdaM — 
BftdiBot palue— reuod iU hoAd* 
Id the monarch Thought's doffiiaioo 

It stood there I 
Never aeraph ipreod a pinioD 
Orer fabric half bo lair." 

Here we hove Pootiy — the same Truth is here conveyed as in 
the foTHier — yet, in this latter case, we feel and admire. Truth, then, 
cannot be the essence of Poetry, for its presence Ms in the former 
instance to produce it; we look then to the other characteiisticB of the 
latter mode of ezpieaaion — those distingnishiDg it &om the other, and we 
find JBeauly : beauty of imagery — beauty of expression — and metrical 
(or musical) beauty. Hese, the tmly qualities distjuguisbing the Poem, 
we claim as the characterisdca of poetry, and uniting them we would call 
ite requisites simply Beauty. Not that we would advocate the existence 
of Poetry without Truth — it is necessary to its existence — but it is neces- 
sary just as food (though by no means its otgect or ehitf dUtinguxikiftg 
property) is indispensable to Life. 

Having then, as we hope, established a criterion by which to judge the 
m«ddts of the two Poets, let us seek the points of difierence between Bry- 
ant and Longfellow. 

The difiiBrwee can be one of degree and matter only, since the effects 
brang of the same nature, the Poets can differ only in the extent of their 
power and their manner of attaining it. 

Both express the Beaulifttl : — both produce " elevation of souL" 
Which of them then — the question becomes — causes the greater exaltai- 
tion c^ spirit — which of them the more easily and naturally exdtee the 
higher emotions of the soul t 

Between Bryant and Longfellow, we find none of those marked and 
broad dlfeienees which distinguish most of our great Poets from one 
anolh^. In onr opinion, however, Longfellow teems to poeMss mora of 
true, poetic merit. 

We would noU», as giving him a superiority in most minds — the 
warmth of feeling evinced in Longfellow's poems — he speaks to us from 
his own heart — he touches the chords in the bosom of his heaters, not 
.that be may analyze their vibrations, but that they may sound in unison 
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-with bis own. bi the moat ezqniiite verse he inoJlee to exertion not aa 
» looker od, but as a fellow-laborer — and thus bis inflncnce is deeper 
Tooted — more easily exerted — more effectuaU The human heart will no* 
soften and yield to ita better influencea at the command of one who him- 
self evincea no aspirations, although it may lay bare its most sacred feel- 
iDgB and acknowledge ita iomaet longings to one who, with truthfiilnees 
and gr aoe^ tells the tale of bia own deeirea. And here it is that Bryant 
fills — heisoold and apparently unsympathizing, his verses are before yon, 
beautiful and true — but wanting in warmth of feeling — he demanded 
your emotdous, bat offers not his own in exchange. The conclusion of 
his Thauatopus, £ue as it is, in both idea and expression, contains no 
such wanu provision for human weakness — no such sympathy for the 
erring as the last two lines of this verse from Longfellow's " Psalm of 
lifb," where he sap, 

" Wb ran make onr lives rablime 

And, departing, lesTe behind ni 

Tootprinti on tbe sands of time ; 
" Footpriots, that prrhi^ tmothtr. 

Sailing itr li^t tiiltmn main, 

A/erlorn and Mpwncktd brolha; 

Bieing, dull tata ktart o^tw." 

And this is not a solitary instance — all his poems overflow with this 
same kind feeling which instantly prepares the sou! to gire vent to its 
better feelings. With regard to the minutite of versifioation, we do not 
Cad suffidently acquainted with the works of either poet to ^ak. But 
- to the "expression of the beautiful" — the elevation of the same — Long- 
fellow most certainly brings a warmth which renders him superior to 
Bryant b. 



^emorabUta Dalensia. 

TALE LITERARY MAOAZINER 

NO. rV. — "THB ttEDLST." 
Wi have oome now to a date only three years previouB to tbe commencement 
oftb« present "Tale Literary Magadne." Thefirst No. of "lleMadley" was 
istoed in Hanh, 1888. It was anonymoas, both in respect to editors and oon- 
tribnhiia, and eontiniud throngb three nnmbera of fiAy-«s pages eaeh. Aa 
tins periodical is so recent, ws shall make no minnte notice of its contenta It 
contained thirty-five artioles in prose and poetry. The latter is excellent, 
being written mostly by a single individoal, who subscribes himself, " ■ T. •. " 
The prose differs somewhat from that of the previous pnblieationB, in the shar- 
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acter of the autiject*, cmbraciiig only three artiele* which i<bii b« ealled eesayi. 
like attempt teaaa to hare been made to enBiire saooeaa, by reDdering th« 
M^aidne more popular in ile topics. And its pages are filled chiefly with 
Tales, Remioiacencea, and Dialoguce. 

The first quarter of the HagaiiTie closed id June, but that it was the intentioa 
of Uie Editors to eontinae it, is evident frran the following extracts: — 

" We hBTs bsen told, and the sage remark has been reiterated again and 
again, tliat tbere waa not enfficient stability and firmneM in yonng men of onr 
age and station, to proeecnts, with any hope of snooeas, an enterpriss like 
that in which we are eng^^, and which, with your assistance, we have 
pledged ourselves to aceomplislu To prove a charge so blasting to onr hopes, 
and parallyiing to our exertions, we have been referred to the total (Mlore of 
other publications, aimilai-ly situated with the Medley, and whose prospeeta, at 
commencement, were as fair, or even &irer, tiian onr own. Whilst we admit 
the i^aQsibilitj of the eonclnsion, we den; its oorreetneas. Never, within onr 
knowledge, has a periodical pablished in this Institntion, received a Uir triaL 
The patronage which was promised has been witbbeld. At every step it has 
been met by a spirit of hostility and abase equally malevolent and nndeeerred. 
It matters not from what fool source the stream originated — the nnfortnnate 
periodicals, nnable to stem the torrent, after a few stm^las for existence, have 
smik ' to rise no more,' beneath the oblivion of its watera. Whether this fkte 
is reserved for the Medley, ' all-trying time alone can determine' StU ntvar, 
oA ntner, may iht toTTOKfid Uuk he attiffntdto tu of interibing upon ill tomb lA< 
flMurn/ul epitaph, ' The Medley va; but it no mor«.' " 

This is from the addreea " To the Patrons and the Pnblic," in So. IH In 
the department entitled, " Onr QaiU," which, translated, is " Editor's Table," 
they say again :— 

" We have heard the opinion expressed, from time to time, that onr pnblioa- 
tion was about to dose — Hiat the present number was deitined to be the laet, 
and that we were to retire from the struggle, disheartened, and defeated. We 
would say, unbesltatlngly, to those who bare advanced it, yon are mistaken. 
It is not our Intention to relinquish even the olightest d^ree of effort, bat to 
■till go forward, confident, nay, even certain of success." 

We have thus, readers, completed the promised slcelcbsa of Tale periodieals. ' 
We justify their meagemess by the fact, that we intended to do but little. Ton 
may have been interested to know whether the Yale lit. is tlte first Haganne 
published by the students of onr College, and the aaines and fate of its prede- 
cessors. These things have been set before you. 

In conclusion, we return thanks to the distinguished Librarian of the College, 
Hr. Eerrick,.for the use we have been allowed to make of copies of the niagai. 



Bishop Pbiz* Dcsatb — SopAomors and Fivikman O la t t tt sad of March. 
/u^(i— Messrs. BtrsraLi., 5beu>oh, Rev. Mr. Ln. 

Ut Sophomore Friie—E. A. Walksb, of the Bophomore, aod A. H. Snuurs, of 
the Freshman Class. 
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lit jFVmAmm* PrUt—E. W. EnoBOOos. 

id Priie—C U. Dxpiv, of the Sophomore, and J. MtaimLL. of the Fceakmaa 
OUu. 

9d Pru*— P. W. CiLMXm, at the Sophomore data. 

Uk iV(M— W. C. Cmi, S. H. ErDE, and If. Willbt, of the Freshman Cliuse. 



Suitor's Sable. 

Dum RuDia: — We h>Te JDittiina to bid ;oa " Qood-bye," and wish you a 
h»pp; TRotion. Thii part of the course has nlvajs soemed bi bear a itrikiog and 
complete reeemblaoca to the exciting amuBements of the race-oooiBe. All are 
hoiTjing, aome vith merit soil booeaty, some vith jocbeyin^ and fraud, yet ftU are 
btttrjiig to ■ common goal Id this race-course, the piesent term saems adapted 
to repr«MDt those "quarter-stretcbes'' and toroing points, when merit has new hope 
and trand new fean. Hough here, aa there, the prise is due to the fleetest steed 
and the most sfcillful rider, yet here, as there, the unfortunate majr often gun " new 
hope from reetdution, new courage ftom despair." The coneolatiou for defeat must 
bain the hope of a new field, aodnewrivala. Descending, however, by a necessary 
bot abrnpt transition, from philosophy to things and events, the first eTent noticea- 
ble ii the dose of this term. It haa indeed paaaed away, not " like a cloud," but 
Mxnewhat like the middle act of a duU comedy. What with a deluge of prizes 
ami a "shower of brktbsts," besldee numeroiu/reiA "irfctt" which the "Powers 
that be" hare drculatod in beantiful parabolic curves through society, we have had 
DO common amnsement. The present term, then, may without great stretch of im- 
•ginatks^ be compared, frota the lymphatic nature of its phenomena, to the tune 
when the great waters filled the earth. The lAomr of bricks reminds ua of thai 
■olitary anppliaDt of the (arored navigator, (the arcA(l)etype of all diacoverets 
and piuieeis,) wboconaoled himself with the raflec^ou that it "wasn't going to rain 
mndi anyhow." With r^ard to theaecond editionof the deluge, we have happily 
arrlTed at its Ararat. It matters not now whether or not these priies have i>een 
ratified hy public opioiixi. Their redpient will perhaps, be rated accordingly. It 
ia pleasant, however, after audi a mttte of eluqneoee to be able from a craxed 
anxiety and overwrought bterest to sobaide into a stale of rationality. " Speaking 
of animals," we have lately been favored with an aainafenle ia the ahape of a 
poem, with which we will favor yoa directly. When seen by the microscope of 
yonr perception, reader, the subject may appear somewhat miJied, yet it will ex- 
hibit to yon, we trust, as clearly as to us the inifijination of 
THE FEESHMAN "DIG." 
K— Att Song. 

With a heart that is heavy and sick. 

With eyes that are punfnl and red, 

A Freshman aat in deepMr at bis work. 

But lon^ng to go to bed. 
Digl Digl Digl 
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